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The LIBRARY WORLD 


Vol. XV. JULY, 1912. New Series, 73. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF TECHNOLOGY. 
By Maurice H. B. Masn, Croydon Public Libraries. 


HE Classification of Technology has long been a fruitful source 
of controversy and discussion, and the problems presented by 
such discussions are becoming more prominent every day and 

are among the most interesting to the librarian with a speculative turn 
of mind. Dr. Richardson in his synthesis of classification arrives at 
the conclusion that the order of knowledge is the order of things, and 
that the order of classification is the order of things. Therefore the 
correct order or arrangement of Technology should follow the same 
order as that placed before us by Dr. Richardson. ‘To make provision 
for the better and more systematic classification of Technology for the 
student and craftsman is the office and responsibility of the librarian. 

DeEFINITION.—“ Technical” books, properly so called, are those 
which pertain to any profession, art, trade, or industry. For example, 
books on Theology are technical to the clergyman ; and Medical works 
are technical to the doctor. Whatever definition of Technology is 
used, it has its origin in science, ‘‘and art and commerce are the 
complements of Technology.” In one sense all books are more or less 
technical, but technology is a term used to denote applied science, its 
aspects, its bearing on practical life and its connections with commer- 
cial and artistic manufactures. Technology is based upon the pure 
sciences, or the sciences in relation to the industrial arts; fe. the 
principles of any particular science considered in themselves and their 
relations, and not necessarily in their applications to other branches of 
knowledge. “The main purpose .. . is practically to demonstrate and 
teach the applications of different branches of science to various 
manufacturing industries.” 

The pure sciences are necessary to the Technologist to the extent 
that they must form a basis for his study of any branch of applied 
science, art, or industry, and it is on this base that he must consider 
the main principles and trace their relations to allied subjects. It is at 
this point that we have to answer the question—should theoretical and 
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applied science be placed together, or should a line of cleavage be 
admitted between science and its application? Technology, to be of 
any practical use, needs to be treated in a special and systematic way. 
It is by such treatment that the relations between the sciences and 
technology can be shown to the best advantage. 

TERMINOLOGY OF TECHNOLOGY.—Terminology is the “ doctrine 
of technical terms.” The use of a term should determine not so much 
the name of any article used, but the nature of the thing used. Very 
often terms are used to describe the characters and properties of things, 
as distinguished from their names. ‘ Hence, botany required not only 
a fixed system of names of plants but also an artificial system of 
phrases fitted to describe their parts: not only a Nomenclature, but 
also a Terminology.” 

For example, in the different branches of building, engineering, 
etc., screws are known according to their size, shape, and properties 
by various terms or names, and Technology requires that any system of 
classification should exhibit in this and similar instances each phase 
and aspect. Futhermore many articles used in ironmongery are known 
in the building trades by different terms from those by which they are 
known in Plumbing. Rolls, in joinery, are pieces of rectangular wood 
or stuff with the upper side rounded. This term differs from Rolls in 
bakery and cookery. Copper in domestic architecture=boiler in wash- 
house, but copper in ma/eria/s=native metal of vast use in the arts. 

INTERCALATION AND DIFFERENT METHODS OF ‘TREATING 
Supjects.—One of the greatest difficulties is the ever increasing 
number of subjects. That is to say the means must be provided in the 
classification for the intercalating of new subjects under their specific 
heading. And not only newly discovered topics, but new methods of 
treating certain sciences often cause trouble in classification. For 
example, when Radium was discovered the question arose whether it 
should be classed under the heading of Inorganic Chemistry or of 
Electricity. The latter was decided by more than one authority to be 
correct. There is no doubt that Radium is a Metallic element (see 
Newth’s Zext Book of Inorganic Chemistry) and therelore should be 
classed under Inorganic Chemistry. On the other hand a book upon 
“‘Radio-Activity” should find its place under the heading of Electricity. 
If we think of the future when Radium will in all probability be used 
in connection with the Arts, we may well ask how will it be classified 
then? 

Until a few years ago all dyes were produced from Vegetable 
Matter, but now most of the dyes used in commerce are produced from 
Coal-Tar, under a process discovered by Sir W. H. Perkin in 1856. At 
first it was thought that this method would only produce the dyes in 
such small quantities as to be almost useless in commercial circles, but 
the industry gained such a hold on the markets that it almost entirely 
banished the older vegetable industry. Again, a German chemist has 
discovered the secret of producing rubber by means of acetic acid on 
isoprene (by the process of polymerisation of isoprene—a constituent of 
rubber) which may revolutionise the industry. 
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It is with these different discoveries and treatment of topics that a 
technological classification should be able to cope so as to register 
each advance or modification. 

How ‘TECHNOLOGY HAS BEEN TREATED.—Technology to be 
systematic should mark the process from science to its application. 
The best example of a systematic classification and the one which is 
most akin to the natural order of knowledge is that known as Zhe 
Subject Classification. The ideal theory of its author is shown in 
Class A, “Generalia,” wherein are included many topics which have 
hitherto been treated as special subjects ; but Mr. Brown contends 
that they do not belong to any one science in particular, but are 
involved in all the arts and sciences. For instance, the science of 
mathematics is related, in a greater or lesser degree, to every science 
and art. On the other hand, the Axpansive Classification is based 
upon the “order of knowledge” or an evolutionary basis. Generally 
speaking this scheme treats “the parts of each subject in the order 
which that theory assigns to their appearance in creation.” ‘The 
subjects are allied to each other in good form in many instances, but 
not in others. 

In the Decimal Clas:ification, Mr. Dewey separates technology 
from pure science. Although there exists a close relationship between 
these two subjects, it :s somewhat difficult to draw the line of distinc- 
tion, but surely the connexion should be closer. Moreover his class is 
very inadequately worked out, each class and each subject within itself, 
According to Mr. Brown, the separation of the Arts and Sciences is 
contrary and arbitrary. In the Swdject Scheme he arranges 
technology as being developed from science, the application from the 
basis, in direct opposition to Mr. Dewey’s arrangement. In the 
Decimal Scheme the classes of Arts show very little co-ordination of 
subjects so far as relation of subjects and main divisions are concerned. 
For example, there is division between “Cosmetics” (614.354) and 
“* Perfumery ” (668.5), which have constant associations; again, “Soap” 
is placed at 668.1, and “ Candles” at 665.1 ; in the Sudject Classifica- 
tion they are placed thus: 

Dg35_ Oils, Fats, &c. 

Soaps 

Dg39 Candles 

D943 +=Perfumery 
‘*Cosmetics” are classified under “ Hair” (H466), a division of 
Medical Science. 

The peculiarity of the Sudject Classification is that it dispenses 
with the conventional divisions (such as are found in the Decimal 
Scheme) of Fine and Useful Arts. The general principle of arrange- 
ment is that the subject or application is placed as near as possible to 
the science on which it is based, thus providing a more intimate union 
of scientific theory and practical application. Consequently there is no 
general class Technology; technical subjects appearing under the 
particular subject or science to which they are related. This arrange- 
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ment is in contradistinction to most of the classification schemes 
in use. 

The following extracts from the Tables will serve to illustrate this 
scattering of Technology throughout the classes. 


A—Generalia. 
Decoration 
_ Industrial Decoration 
A691 House Painting 


B-D—Physical Science. 


Bozo Dynamics 

Broo Mechanical Engineering 
Bzoo Civil Engineering 

Bzs5o0 Sanitary Engineering 
B300 Architecture 

B305 Building Construction 
Cooo Electricity and Magnetism 
Coso_ Electrical Engineering 
D7z0oo Chemistry 

Dge00 Chemical Technology 


I—Exconomic Biology and Domestic Arts. 


Iz50 Forestry 
I300 Woodworking 
I310 Carpentry and Joinery 
Textile Manufactures, 
&e. 
M—Language, Literature, Bibliography. 
M760 _ Bibliography 
M770 Historical Typography 
M8oo Practical Printing 
M860 Paper Making 
M872 Bookbinding, 
&e. 

Whether such an arrangement is better for the public than one 
which brings technical works together under a general class heading is 
at present a moot point. 

There is much to be said in favour of the Sudject Classification. 
For example, Building Construction is logically related to Architecture, 
and from the practical standpoint it would seem desirable that the 
student of Architecture should have the whole subject, including 
Building Construction, before him. It will be noticed, however, that 
there are difficulties in the way of working this scheme out to its 
logical conclusion. For example, Doors, Staircasing, Handrailing, &c., 
are classified under Building Construction (as in Dewey), but Car- 
pentry and Joinery and Woodworking generally under Forestry in 
Class I. The bringing together of the theory and practice of a subject 
is again illustrated in the case of Electricity and Electrical Engineering. 
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Here it seems to possess advantages over the schemes similar to Mr. 
Dewey in which the theory of a subject and its application are divided 
into separate classes. It will also be noticed that M8oo (Practical Print- 
ing), M86o (Paper Making), and M872 (Bookbinding) are classed under 
Bibliography, and not under Useful Arts, as in the Decimal Classifica- 
tion ; also that “ Paper Making” according to Cutter’s scheme is placed 
under Vegetable Manufactures. 

Comparing the three schemes (th > Decimal, Expansive, and Subject) 
the balance of usefulness appears to be on the side of the Sudject 
Classification, inasmuch as the reading mechanic is generally interested 
in one particular subject, and the nearness of ‘‘ Leather Manufacture ” 
to “ House Painting” is of little advantage to the house decorator. 


( To be concluded.) 


A FORM OF WORK SHEET FOR LIBRARIES 
OF MEDIUM SIZE. 


oo 


N large and medium-sized libraries it is desirable that some form of 
work book should be adopted in order that the daily duties of the 
staff may be systematized. 

The form in use at the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, was described 
by Mr. William McGill, in the January, 1911, issue of Zhe Library 
World. ‘This sheet is very detailed, but on account of its specialized 
character, it does not meet the requirements of the ordinary Public 
Library. ‘The combined form of work and time sheet illustrated in 
Brown’s Manual of Library Economy will be found more convenient for 
thesmaller libraries, but for practical purpos:s it is hardly detailed enough. 

The form appended is based on that outlined by Mr. Brown, and 
will, it is hoped, serve as a basis on which librarians may draw up 
forms suited to their particular needs. Two foolscap folio sheets, the 
verso and recto pages of a book, are employed. Letters to distinguish 
members of the staff have been substituted for numbers, as this 
method of distinction is to be preferred if assistants are required to use 
their official symbols in connection with dating stamps and similar 
records. 

Each member of the staff, on commencing work, will sign his or 
her name in the place provided, and will also insert the times of 
arrival and departure. ‘The librarian or deputy will allocate the work 
daily by inserting in the columns the several staff letters. This will 
show at a glance the work that has to be done by certain assistants at 
stated times, and will also fix the responsibility of a particular work 
upon a particular member of the staff. 
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Time SHEET, 
MORNING. AFTERNOON. EVENING. 
Signature. Arr. Dep. || Arr. Dep. |) Arr. Dep. 
A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
J 
K 
Lendi ile. | Ref — 
nding. | Juvenile. | Reference.| Room. 
Cash 
Charging System 
Issue 


Shelves: Div. r. 


Periodicals 
Calendars 
Dating Stamps 


NOTES : 
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Pustic Service & ROUTINE 

Lending Library :— 
Entrance (or Receipt Desk 
Exit (or Delivery Desk) 
Shelving 

Repairs 

Reserved Books 

Overdue Books 

Queries 

Registration of Borrowers 


Juvenile Library 
Reference Library 


Reading Room 
Filing Periodicals 


Generat Dutigs: 
Correspondence 
Postage Book 
Stationery 
Stores 
Filing and Indexing 
Statistics ; Cash Book 
Orders (General and Book) 
Donations 
Binding 
Withdrawals 
Book Processes :— 

Accessioning 

Cutting and Stamping 
Classifying 
Cataloguing 
Labelling 


9-11 


11-1 


1-8 


8-5 


5-7 


7-9 


9-10 
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SUMMER INTERCHANGE OF ASSISTANTS: 
A SUGGESTION. 
By W. Georce Fry, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 


oo 


ECLINING on the sands on a beautiful summer day one is 
reminded that all people are not in the position to take 
advantage of the health-giving ozone, and that health is a 

greater consideration than mere finance. There is no doubt that 
indoor work in the summer time, especially in industrial centres, begets 
monotony ; at times our employment becomes irksome, and it will be 
conceded that some stimulus would counteract the tendency to pes- 
simism, and provide an affirmative answer to the query “ Is life worth 
living?” It is not impossible that the assistant who has been feverishly 
anticipating the golden sands, the sparkling sea or river, should find his 
dreams realized for a longer period than his usual vacation would 
admit. 

On the other band there are assistants who are employed in 
charming inland and seaside health resorts, who by very familiarity are 
somewhat oblivious to the beauties of the scenery. These—if, of 
course, they are sufficiently interested in their profession—might 
welcome any scheme whereby they could take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to do duty in a large town or city, where many things of 
professional interest might be learned. An entire change of environ- 
ment seems to be an essential condition of enjoyment. Many are 
the people from health resorts who spend their holidays in such places 
as London, and vice versa, and it seems feasible that by permitting 
assistants to change places for a few weeks—with the necessary modifi- 
cations and precautions described below—more enthusiasm might be 
created, which would have a very beneficial effect upon the professional 
education of many assistants. 

It cannot be denied that it would be a great advantage to an 
assistant who is employed in, say, a library on the South Coast if he 
were permitted to exchange with, say, an Islington, Croydon, Birming- 
ham, or Cardiff assistant. The expericnce gained, and the insight into 
the working of larger libraries would be invaluable, and actual 
acquaintance with up-to-date methods is much better than knowledge 
derived from text-books. A good theoretical knowledge, however, 
would be advisable, as the assistant would more readily grasp the 
improved methods ; not that all these libraries are improvements on 
some of the smaller ones. ‘There are many of the latter class which 
are better equipped and administered than some of the larger ones, 
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which sometimes seem to be one immense muddle. An assistant from 
a large town should bring with him many useful ideas, as would an 
assistant resuming his usual duties after a few weeks in a well-equipped 
large library. 

To a city assistant it would be a relaxation from strenuous life, and 
from the standpoint of health the value of some weeks’ residence in a 
seaside town cannot be over-estimated ; but it would be necessary to 
ascertain, of course, that sufficient leisure would be obtainable, as 
being indoors all day, even under different circumstances, would not 
be sufficient. ‘This, of course, would be no consideration where an up- 
to-date “shift” time-sheet was used, allowing morning, afternoon, or 
evening off duty each day. Such a scheme would stimulate the desire to 
be initiated into the most modern methods of library administration, as 
well as benefiting the health of many employed in our larger libraries. 

It would, of course, be necessary to enlist the sympathies of chief 
librarians, that the case might be put before their committees, and 
properly explained. ‘They might point out, on the one hand, the 
advantage to be gained in the increase in knowledge of classification, 
cataloguing, foundation and equipment, &c., and, on the other hand, 
the advisability of change to procure fresh energy and health for the 
coming winter. Many adjustments would be necessarily entailed, and 
where an assistant was doing special work it might be found impossible 
to provide a substitute capable of continuing it ; but one might ask: 
Who would do the work if that assistant was taken ill for two or three 
months? ‘Then again, there is the question of salary. This should 
be paid to the temporary assistant as though he were the permanent 
one. Slight discrepancies might occur, and those accepting transfer to 
seaside or inland resorts would have to take into consideration, and 
compare, the cost of living. 

Respecting the acquisition of L.A. Certificates, and application for 
better appointments, the great value of varied experience cannot be 
gainsaid. It is obvious that an assistant who is working with the 
** Subject ” scheme of classification would be in a position to compare 
it with the ‘* Decimal” or “ Expansive” schemes, if such an opportunity 
of actual experience was given. The value of the evolutionary class 
divisions and sub-divisions as opposed to more arbitrary divisions could 
be more accurately gauged. Likewise, great gain in professional 
knowledge would result from the manipulation and consultation of 
different catalogues and various systems of cataloguing, experience in 
open and closed systems of book issue, various extension schemes, 
extensive stack rooms, and the requirements of library buildings. 
These considerations are of great value to the earnest student of 
librarianship. Briefly, to put the matter in a nutshell, the suggestion 
amounts to this; a summer school for the less fortunate assistant in 
the smaller library; anda healthy change for the city assistant, where he, 
also, might learn some things which were to him previously unknown. It 
might, also, be possible to arrange for permanent exchanges, where an 
assistant (or his wife’s) health was in danger, as is done in the Post 
Office. 
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An effect which might follow summer exchanges would be the 
introduction of clever officials from smaller libraries to librarians of 
note, and a favourable impression thus imparted might afterwards 
result in a better appointment, if a vacancy occurred. 

Those assistants requiring such changes might be allowed a small 
portion of one of the library journals in which to state the necessary 
particulars. This, doubtless, would be granted without much trouble 
or expense. 

Librarians, of course, should be able to recall an assistant whose 
substitute proved himself to be at all dilatory or delinquent, as might 
sometimes be the case owing to lack of interest in the library and its 
work. 

To return to the subject of health. What is the value of a 
fortnight’s holiday in a health resort, especially to an assistant who has 
perhaps been ailing for some months? Nothing less than a residence 
for more than double that period is likely to be any permanent value. 
Therefore, from a humanitarian point of view, facilities should be 
granted whereby such changes can be obtained without the necessity 
of resigning the profession. Not that all assistants in health resorts are 
perfectly healthy, but one is led to associate ill-health with the various 
necessary evils of city life, such as the inhalation of smoke-laden 
atmosphere. 

There is reason to believe that this scheme, fully considered, 
would not be impracticable, and as changes would generally only take 
place in the summer, there seems to be no great reason why assistants 
so inclined should not be permitted to thus arrange for their mutual 
benefit. It rests, therefore, with assistants who accept the suggestion to 
take the initiative. 

Nothing has been said on the subject of exchanges between 
assistants in the smaller industrial towns and those in health resorts, 
but there is no doubt that in many cases exchanges could be arranged. 
Those employed in towns of historic or architectural interest, and 
assistants with tastes for such subjects in comparatively new towns 
might like to exchange, and in cases of ill-health there would, no 
doubt, be found those who would beneficently exchange for the good 
of such a colleague, although intellectual gain might not result. 

Goldsmith, quoting Confucius, in the Citizen of the World (No. 
123) says: Zhey must often change who would be constant in happiness 
or wisaom, and surely the first and fundamental condition of happiness 
is health, and that of wisdom the opportunity to learn. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly wekome.| 


PREPARATIONS are now well advanced for the visit of the Library 
Association to Liverpool during the first week of September next. 
A reception committee, thoroughly representative of library, literary, 
and education work in Liverpool, has been formed. An influential 
executive committee has been appointed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen :—Chairman, Mr. E. C. Given, chairman of the Liverpool 
Public Library Sub-committee ; hon. treasurer, Mr. C. Sydney Jones, 
C.C.; hon. secretaries, Mr. E. R. Pickmere, Town-clerk; and Mr. 
George I’. Shaw, chief librarian. 


THREE Provinces of Canada have adopted the system of travelling 
libraries, and the progress of the scheme is being watched with much 
interest, in view of its importance and far-reaching effects in territories 
where the population is to a large extent widely scattered over extensive 
areas. In Ontario and British Columbia, the systems are under the 
control of the Provincial Governments, but in Quebec the McGill 
University administers a scheme which is of a more comprehensive 
character than the other two, as it may be extended to any part of 
Canada instead of being strictly confined to the limits of the Province 
of Quebec. A small fee is charged fora library sent out by McGill 
University, but the university pays the cost of transportation and any 
other charges. In Ontario and British Columbia, however, no fees are 
charged, but borrowers pay the transportation both ways. In several 
cases, Public Libraries have been established as the outcome of the 
work. 


A curious instance of practical philanthropy may be noted in con- 
nexion with the late James Coates, jun., whose death was recorded 
some months ago. His numerous gifts of libraries to the villages of 
Scotland were usually accompanied by a lecturer who introduced the 
books to the people. But this is not the main point. Accompanying 
the books there went an optician, whose duty it was to fit spectacles to 
the old folk with failing sight. ‘True, practical philanthropy ! 


AN interesting presentation took place on June tst in connexion with 
the retirement of Mr. Capel Shaw from the Chief Librarianship of 
Birmingham. The presentation, which consisted of a typewriter, 
a selection of books, and an illuminated address, was made in the 
presence of practically all the members of the staff (now numbering 
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over 150), the new Chief Librarian (Mr. Walter Powell) presiding. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Powell, Mr. George Harriss, Mr. George 
H. Burton, Mr. G. Beetlestone, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. W. Skelton and 
Mr. J. Ll. Williams. In reply, Mr. Shaw expressed his gratitude to the 
staff for their presentation, which would be most useful to him in the 
future, and act as a reminder of the kindly relations which had always 
existed between himself and the staff. . 


Stiriinc’s library having been handed over to the Glasgow Corporation, 
Mr. Barrett has reported regarding its housing and administration :— 

“Miller Street. The major part of Stirling’s library, as at present 
existing, is to be continued in the lending department, and the books, 
together with modern books added, are to be available both for circula- 
tion for home-reading and for perusal in the hall of Stirling’s library. 
Such books as may be unsuitable for circulation are to be constituted 
a reference department. Such periodical publications as may be taken 
are to be placed in reading covers on the tables in the main reading hall. 
‘The publications of the Patent Office are to be placed in the bookcases 
surrounding the reading hall and in the gallery. Directories and other 
works of reference, and also a small collection of newspapers, are to be 
placed in the reading hal!. Should it be thought expedient to provide 
a reading room for women, it is suggested that this might be placed in 
the southern portion of the first floor. It is suggested that a sum of 
£1,000 be allocated to bring the library up to date. A large number 
(roughly estimated at 10,000) are either incomplete or requiring binding 
or repair. ‘hese have, meantime, been laid aside for further examina- 
tion and decision. It is recommended that Mr. Norrie, at present 
librarian of Bridgeton district library, be appointed librarian of the 
Stirling’s library, under the general supervision of the Superintendent 
of District Libraries.” 


Tue Bethnal Green Free Library having completed thirty-six years’ 
work without endowment or State aid, a movement has been started 
with the object of creating a reserve fund of £10,000, and thus 
securing in perpetuity the work of its various departments. Many 
thousands of persons have had experience of the valuable work that is 
being done by the library, and there should be every prospect of ready 
support to the scheme. 

AFTER an animated discussion, the Grantham Town Council on 
June 5th rejected the Public Libraries Acts by ten votes to six. So 
far from damping the ardour of the supporters of the proposal, this 
reverse seems to be having the effect of strengthening the movement. 
We are confident that success will crown their efforts before long. 


Tue building of the Greystones Public Library has been completed for 
two years, but it was not until June 17th that the library was formally 
opened to the public by Lord Justice Cherry. The building was erected 
out of a grant of £800 from Dr. Carnegie. The 1d. rate produces 
#46 per annum, so that little can be done without extra financial 
assistance. 
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Tue Polkerris (Cornwall) new institute and library was opened on 
June 8th, and Dr. and Mrs. Rashleigh, the donors, entertained the 
members and other Polkerris residents at supper. Under the Institute, 
a scouts’ room has been arranged. 


Sanction has been obtained by the Stafford Town Council to appro- 
priate some land for the erection of the Public Library building, 
towards which Dr. Carnegie has offered £ 5,000. 


THE memorial stone at the new Great Horton branch library was laid 
on Tuesday, June 4th, by the Lord Mayor of Bradford. ‘The library 
is to provide accommodation for 12,400 volumes, and the cost is 
estimated at # 3,500. 

It is intended that the open access system shall be tried in 
connection with the library for the first time in Bradford. 


AN interesting event took place at Bradford on June 17th, when a new 
free library for the blind was opened at the Bradford Royal Institution 
for the Blind. The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. Frederick 
Priestman, the chairman of the institute, who described the previous 
efforts which had been made to establish a blind library in Bradford, 
and mentioned that it was in 1860 that the first meeting had been held, 
in the Royal Exchange, at which it was decided to form a society for 
teaching the blind to read from raised type. It was explained, further, 
that the new library, most of which is in the Braille system, has 
been formed by the amalgamation of the literature already belonging 
to the institution, and that which has formerly been lent under the 
auspices of the central free library. The combined collection, which 
contains some 500 volumes, is periodically amplified by additions from 
a circulating library, and will be under the supervision of the Corpora- 
tion Libraries Committee. A blind librarian, who will be in attendance 
each evening from Monday to Friday from five to six-thirty, has been 
appointed. 

THE library of natural history books belonging to the Essex Field Club, 
has been handed over to the West Ham Borough Council for preserva- 
ticn in the Public Library. 


A NUMBER Of minor improvements that shouid increase the efficiency 
of the library and add to the comfort of readers, are being carried out 
at the Guildhall library. ‘he library itself is being re-lighted, and, in 
future, electric standards will be placed on each reading table, and 
will be so arranged as to concentrate the light upon the books or 
manuscripts being examined. In addition, there will be general 
illumination of the library. The card catalogue is in course of 
reconstruction, and the arrears of cataloguing are being cleared off. 
When the scheme is complete, the use of cork carpet on the floor will 
make the library one of the most silent in the country. 


THE extension to the Bromley Public Library building is now practically 
complete. It will enable Mr. Harris to develop still further the 
activities of this already very active library. 
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Tue Nottingham Central Public Library is urgently in need of space, 
but the local authority do not seem to be disposed to do anything. 
A suggestion that Dr. Carnegie should be approached for assistance 
has met with decided opposition. 


Mr. George T. Shaw, chief librarian of Liverpool, has arranged 
an interesting and comprehensive exhibition in connexion with the 
bi-centenary of the introduction of printing into Liverpool. The 
exhibits consist of the work of the various Liverpool printers during 
the 18th century, set out in chronological order. The earliest known 
book printed in the town, the printer being Samuel Terry, is dated 1712. 


Tue Burnley Town Council have accepted the offer by Mr. Marshall, 
of Ruskin Hall, near the Mitre. It will be utilised as a branch free 
library. There has been a Public Library committee in existence for 
some years, but it has been inactive. It should now find some scope 
for energy and usefulness. 


It is now possible for any reader in the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
to obtain within twenty minutes a set of photographs of legible 
reproductions of any pages of books in the library he may require. 
This has been brought about by an instrument called the “ Camera- 
graph,” which photographs, develops, and prints in one continuous 
series of operations. It is of such simple construction as to be workable 
by any member of the staff. The cost to readers at present is five cents. 
a page. 

It is proposed to establish a new department in the library of Congress, 
taking the form of a national bureau for research in the science of 
government. This bureau is to collect and index all past and current 
legislation throughout the world, and to undertake the work of drafting 
public bills for Congress. This should be a work of great value, and 
well worth the suggested appropriation of $150,000 per annum. 


THE authorities responsible for the Museum of Natural Science and 
Technology in Munich, having decided to build a new library, have 
sent a commission of ten members to America to study the construction 
and administration of libraries and museums there. 

DuRING 1911 the total cash donations to American libraries amounted 
to $3,364,822, of which amount Dr. Carnegie was responsible for 
$2,326,370. He divided this amount between 126 towns in the United 
States and 28 in Canada. 

AN appeal is being made for support for a projected Bibliography of 
Modern British History to be issued under the direction of a joint 
committee of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society. 

According to this scheme, the Bibliography of Modern British 
History is to be “a guide to the principal MS. authorities, as well as a 
selected list of printed books, pamphlets, dissertations, articles in 
periodicals (English and foreign), and articles of original value in 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, transactions of societies, and collective 
works.” It will be “a national Bibliography, including England, Wales, 
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Scotland and Ireland, and the colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, past and present.” To the titles of works given, brief indications 
of scope and contents, with short bibliographical and critical notes, will 
be added where necessary. The entries will be classified in the following 
sections, viz:—(1) General history: (2) Legal and constitutional history ; 
justice and police ; political philosophy: (3) Religious and ecclesiastical 
history: (4) Literature ; journalism; art and science; education: (5) 
Naval and military history: (6) Biography, genealogy, and family 
history: (7) Local history and topography: (8) ‘Trade, industry, and 
commerce ; economic theory ; social history; manners and customs: 
(9) Voyages and travels ; foundation of colonies and dependencies. 

The entries will be arranged throughout in two groups, viz. :— 
(a) Sources: (1) manuscript, (2) printed ; (4) Later works. The total 
number of entries is provisionally estimated at about 10,000. Dahlmann- 
Waitz contains nearly 10,400, Monod 4,500, Larned 4,300, Gross 3,200. 
A full index, giving the names of authors, with the titles of their works 
mentioned in the text, will be added. 

Every subscriber of £2 2s. will receive a copy of the work free ; 
but it is hoped that subscribers who can afford more will not limit their 
contributions to this amount. Subscriptions must be paid not less than 
three months before publication, of which due notice will be given to 
subscribers. The price of the work will be raised to three guineas on 
publication. Replies to be addressed, and subscriptions paid, to 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, The Athenzeum, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
“THe Carp CaTALocuge.” Owing to some special information not 
having come to hand in time, we are holding over Chapter VIII 
(Subject Cards—Alphabetical) until next month. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. N. W. Birrin, sub-librarian-in-charge of the St. George’s Library, 
Stepney, has been appointed sub-librarian-in-charge of the Limehouse 
Library, Mr. WILLIAM WeEaARE, who was sub-librarian-in-charge of 
the Limehouse Library, has left library work ior a position in the office 
of the Rate Collector to the Stepney Borough Council. Mr. A. M. 
MosL1, chief assistant of the Mile End Library, has succeeded Mr. 
Biffin as sub-librarian-in-charge of the St. George’s Library. 

Mr. WALTER PowELL, sub-librarian of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries, has been appointed chief librarian in succession to Mr. A, 
Capel Shaw. 

Miss Giapys THomas has been appointed librarian of the Penarth 
Public Library. 

Mr. Cuartes Rippie, the popular chief librarian of Bournemouth, 
has been elected to the place on the Council of the Library Association 
left vacant by the resignation of Mr. A. Capel Shaw. 

WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. Francis Sangorski, the 
well known artistic bookbinder. He was staying at Selsey, and while 
bathing on July rst he was carried out of his depth and drowned. 
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LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION AND 
CATALOGUING. 


By A. Kirsy Gitt, Librarian, Twickenham Public Library. 


0°90 


Brown (James Durr), Library Classification and Cataloguing. London, 
Libraco, Ltd. 1912. 8in. by 5$in. 264 pp. Illustrated. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Close upon the publication of the Anglo-American code of 
cataloguing rules comes Mr. J. D. Brown’s Library Classification 
and Cataloguing, a work which was announced some time ago and 
which has been awaited with considerable interest. In the first place, 
there was a crying need for a good, up-to-date handbook on the subjects 
it deals with; in the second, any contribution of Mr. Brown’s to 
professional literature is not only of great practical value but comes 
with a special significance, a special authority, and commands the 
attention and the serious consideration of the great bulk of library 
workers in this country. At a time such as this, when there are so 
many earnest students of library economy, some of whom unfortunately 
have to struggle under great disadvantages to attain to professional 
efficiency, it seems strange that nearly all the adequate texi-..coks on 
the two subjects here dealt with should be out of print: nevertheless, 
we are told that it was due partly to this fact, and partly to the close 
relationship between the subjects themselves, that the author conceived 
the idea of treating them jointly; and the combination will probably 
be welcomed, for in many ways it is a distinct advantage. 

The manual opens with the consideration of classification in 
relation to human knowledge, and with the definitions of classification 
given by various eminent logicians and philosophers. In simplified 
form are shown certain theoretical schemes of knowledge classifications, 
including among others that of Aristotle, Bacon, Comte, Spencer, Bain, 
Pearson, and Richardson ; and a comparative table of these philoso- 
phical classifications, with the addition of the Mosaic Cosmology, set 
against the book classifications of Dewey, Cutter, and Brown, is of 
peculiar interest. Next the author deals with practical classification as 
applied to science, outlining various scientific systems, the botanical 
system of Linnzus and of Jussieu, for instance, the zoological system 
of Carpenter, Lydekker, and Hertwig, and Cuvier'’s and Owen’s sub- 
classes and orders of the Mammalia; with book classification—a 
chapter containing an admirably concise and lucid historical summary, 
together with critical comments ; with notational classifications—a fully 
illustrated section, made the more helpful again by the author’s 
criticism ; and with the practical application of book classification 
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schemes. As in the introduction to his Swject classification, 
Mr. Brown emphasises the important part played in all classitication 
by the inevitable standpoint factor, which exists always because, as 
Ryland puts it, ‘‘all classification is relative to some definite purpose,” 
and because these purposes are manifold ; and he points out that, in 
consequence, no one scheme can rightly be said to be universally 
superior. 

A thoughtful and suggestive chapter upon the relations between 
classification and cataloguing is followed by an examination of the 
cataloguing codes best worth studying. For the purpose of setting 
forth the chief points to be remembered in cataloguing, the author takes 
as his basis a revised version of the code given in his Afinual of 
library economy, 1907, and to this adds the more important varia- 
tions of the Anglo-American code. The rules are well exemplified, 
the author’s notes copious and uniformly instructive, and British and 
American disagreements are explained. ‘The question of the forms and 
compilation of catalogues is treated with great thoroughness, from the 
introductory consideration of the theoretical side, the policy underlying 
the provision of the catalogue, printed or otherwise, to the mechanical 
methods of displaying it. ‘he printed catalogue is dealt with in its 
author, dictionary, subject, class-list, and bulletin form, the manuscript 
catalogue in both its card and sheaf variety. Specimens, selected from 
various sources, are given of the most effectual types of the modern 
printed catalogue, and similar examples of the card and of the sheaf 
catalogue are appended, while numerous diagrams and illustrations— 
familiar, of course, to most librarians and assistants, but nevertheless 
essential to a text-book such as this—explain the mechanical methods 
of displaying the same. 

‘The practical value of the book is further increased by several 
appendices. Throughout, the author cites, in passing, such works as 
will be serviceable to the student: but in the tables at the end he gives 
the most useful works on classification and cataloguing: a list of terms 
and phrases used in both; a table of the most used book sizes; and 
others dealing with dates of publication, the chief centres of printing— 
with the dates of the earliest book printed at each, and Latin and other 
forms of names—and, finally, with proof correcting. 

The thing was well worth doing, and has been admirably done. 
The qualities which distinguish all Mr. James Duff Brown’s work— 
thoroughness in conception and execution, practical utility, clarity of 
thought, and precision and lucidity of style—are displayed again in the 
new manual. No library should be without it: no member of the 
library profession should fail to read it. The only complete handbook 
of its kind, it will be a boon to all library workers, and will be welcomed 
alike by students and teachers as an indispensable book of reference. 
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REVIEWS. 


oo 


LONDON. 


Another book dealing with London from ancient times to the 
present day would seem to be almost superfluous, but we can hardly 
apply that description to Helen Douglas-Irvine’s //istory of London 
(1912; Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., illus. ; price ros. 6d. net). It 
is not an exhaustive book, but it contains all that is most essential. It 
is the very book for the Londoner who wants to know something of the 
history and development of the greatest city of the world ; and it should 
do much to foster the civic pride of the ratepayer of ‘the flower of 
cities all.” It is illustrated entirely from old prints, and these help to 
emphasise the changes wrought by time. It is not difficult to see why 
so many books are written about London, because the subject is one of 
extraordinary richness in historical and antiquarian interest, and in 
addition has furnished the background of many famous human dramas. 
The history of the Court is national rather than metropolitan, but it is 
so bound up in the history of the metropolis that the author has done 
right in including as much as she has done. Her book is in every way 
an efficient and pleasing short account of the history and development 
of London and London life. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Mr. J. A. Dell has written an introduction to the study of the 
senses, entitled Zhe Gateways of Knowledge (1912; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press ; price 2s. 6d.). The book is concerned with the methods 
and machinery of observation, and is written in a very clear and 
intelligible style, being intended primarily for the use of pupils in 
higher and secondary schools. Observation, to quote the words of the 
author, “means obtaining information about an object by one’s own 
senses.” Chapters deal with the brain, nerves, and sense-organs ; the 
sense of touch; heat, cold, and pain; movement; taste and smell ; 
sound and hearing ; light; the eye; the experience of sight ; action; 
memory. The subjects are illustrated by a series of exercises, and full 
instructions for the performance of the exercises are given, together 
with information as to the apparatus and materials required. This 
text-book of experimental psychology should be of great service to the 
teacher in organizing practical class-room work. It will also appeal to 
intelligent boys and girls, who can follow the exercises and make their 
experiments independently. 


JERUSALEM. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., have added another volume to 
their handy series of ‘** Medizval Towns.” In this, the latest addition 
to the series, Colonel Sir C. M. Watson reviews the S/ory of Jerusalem 
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(1912; price 4s. 6d. net) from the earliest times to the present day. 
Considering the antiquity and importance of Jerusalem, it has been 
impossible for the author to deal at length, within the compass of 330 
pages, with the many interesting facts which mark the history of the 
Holy City. The aim of this useful little work is “to record briefly the 
vicissitudes through which the city has passed, the sieges from which it 
has suffered, the many changes of its rulers, and the manner in which 
it has always revived, no matter how complete has been its desolation.” 
In this respect the book amply fulfils its purpose. Students of theology 
will find in the earlier chapters an aid to a better understanding of the 
historical events recorded in the Bible, and general students who 
cannot afford time to wade through the works of Josephus, George 
Adam Smith, and other chroniclers of Jewish history, will find this work 
very concise and serviceable. 


THE NETHERWORLD OF LONDON. 

In London's Underworld (1912; J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. ; price 
78. 6d. net) Mr. Thomas Holmes draws a very interesting, though sad, 
picture of poor, unfortunate and depraved humanity dwelling in the 
Metropolis. For many years Mr. Holmes held office as police-court 
missionary at the Lambeth and North London Police Courts, and his 
long and varied experience in this capacity enables him to write with 
authority on the subjects of poverty and crime. In this book we are 
introduced to the criminal, the drunkard, the outcast, the disabled, the 
sweated worker, and the unemployed and unemployable. We follow 
the author in mind along the Embankment, into common lodging- 
houses, furnished apartments, and sparsely furnished attics. The 
picture of poverty and degradation presented to us is appalling. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the failure of many of our social organizations to deal 
adequately with these problems of humanity, and the following 
suggestions are advanced for dealing with the problems of our great 
underworld. ‘The permanent detention and segregation of all who are 
classified as feeble-minded, and of all professional tramps; proper 
provision for men and women who are hopelessly crippled or disabled ; 
establishment by the educational authorities or the State of reformatory 
schools for youthful delinquents and juvenile adults regardless of 
physical weakness, deprivations or disease ; compulsory education up 
to sixteen years of age ; the establishment of municipal playgrounds and 
organized play for youths who have left school; national and State- 
aided emigration to include the best of the “ unfit”; the abolition of 
common lodging-houses, and the establishment of municipal lodging- 
houses for men and women; the establishment of trade boards for all 
industries ; proper and systematic help for widows who have young 
children ; inspection and certification by local authorities of all houses 
and “dwellings” inhabited by the poor ; housing for the very poor by 
municipal authorities; more abundant and reasonable provision of 
work by the State and local authorities ; a co-ordination of all philan- 
thropic and charity agencies to form one great society with branches in 
every parish. 
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A NEW LOGIC, 


Dr. Charles Mercier in his book A Mew Zogic (1912; Mr. Wm. 
Heinemann ; price 1os. net) attempts to supplant the present Aristote- 
lian logic by a perfected system, in much the same way that Euclidean 
geometry has been superseded by modern geometry. He subjects the 
Aristotelian or traditional logic to an exhaustive and unsparing criticism, 
and certainly makes out a good case for a thorough revision of logical 
principles and applications. He in part agrees with Mill, that all 
reasoning is from particular to particular, and not, as assumed by 
traditional logic, from particular to universal. But he gues much 
further than Mill. He attacks the composition of the preposition, its 
constituent parts, and the doctrines of Quantity and Quality; he 
maintains that its immediate inferences are not only ‘‘ but a poor few 
out of multitudes that may be obtained by an adequate logic,” but 
that the few it does obtain are faulty ; and he is unable to accept the 
doctrine of the syllogism and its rules ; and he differs profoundly from 
the theories of the Inductive school. The book is written in a clear 
and — so far as the subject admits—simple manner : and the expounding 
of the author’s ideas does not lose in interest by the occasional 
trailing of his coat. It may be noted that he includes an admirably 
lucid chapter on ‘ Classification ” well worthy of study by all intcrested 
in this important branch of librarianship. It is impossible to outline 
the methods of Dr. Mercier’s Mew Zogrc here ; but whether or not they 
may agree with the principles and methods formulated, anyone 
interested in reasoning will be amply repaid for the study of this 
original and logical treatise on logic. 


NATURAL HISTORY VIGNETTES. 


Mr. George A. B. Dewar has collected a large number of slizht 
sketches of nature under the title of Miniatures (1912; Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. ; price 2s. 6d. net). Many of them occupy 
but a single page, and very few more than two pages; so that the title, 
though misleading to art students, is descriptive enough. He is 
concerned with anything and everything relating to nature and the 
open-air, and is so interested himself that the reader cannot help being 
interested also. It is not a book to be read at a sitting, but a book 
for a nature-lover’s odd moments. 


FLETCHER AND KIPLING'’S “ HISTORY.” 


Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher has now added considerably to the value of 
the S:hool /1istory of England, written by himself and Mr. Kipling, by 
compiling a 7¢acher’s Companion to that work (1912 ; Clarendon Press; 
price 1s. net). He takes the “ History” page by page and suggests 
courses of reading and sources of more detailed information, and also 
amplifies or explains ambiguous statements. On its own merits asa 
brief bibliographical scamper throu;h English history, this Zeacher’s 
Companion should prove handy and uselul. 
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FUTURE LIFE. 


There is in man an innate consciousness of a life beyond the 
grave. This consciousness is present even in the heathen mind of the 
savage who generally has some form of belief in the “ spirit world.” 
At the present day, however, there is a tendency towards materialism, 
and there are those who would have us believe that our departure from 
this world is the end of all things so far as we personally are concerned. 
To confute this disbelief in a future life is the purpose of Mr. Fred. G. 
Shaw’s Our Future Existence (({1912] Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. ; 
price ros. 6d. net). The primary object of this work is “to establish 
the reality of a death-surviving consciousness, and to prove that this 
consciousness is distinct trom, and has a separate existence from, the 
normal consciousness of our everyday life, and that it constitutes that 
which is the one distinctive gift to man—the soul.” ‘Ihe author 
maintains that the mind and the soul are separate entities ; the mind, 
the normal consciousness, is perishable; the soul, the psychical 
consciousness, is imperishable. He disagrees with the conception that 
the mind is the only faculty of consciousness, and that if there exists a 
soul it must necessarily be the subjective issue of the mind. Scientific 
evidence is cited to prove that the grave is not the end of conscious 
existence, and the practical application of the philosophy which 
underlies this truth is considered in connection with its influence on 
the life and happiness of the individual and the nation. — Included are 
chapters on Christian Science and Socialism which, to our mind, are 
rather wide of the subject. However, Mr. Shaw has provided many 
thoughtful arguments in support of the belief in a future existence, and 
his book may be recommended as an important contribution to the 
subject of immortality. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S OUTLOOK. 


A series of essays from the pen of Sir Harry Johnston, the eminent 
administrator and anthropologist, have recently been published under 
the title of Views and Reviews (1912; Messrs. Williams & Norgate ; 
price 3s. 6d. net), Most of the essays have some bearing upon 
anthropology, although some of them, and particularly those relating to 
the problems of Ireland and Germany, are of political import. In the 
first chapter—The Empire and Anthropology—the author deplores the 
small measure of support which has been accorded to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute by the nation as a whole and the Government 
in particular. The author’s varied experience as an explorer and 
administrator should procure for this book a wide circulation. 


ORGAN PLAYING. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have recently added to Zhe Musician's 
Library an elementary manual of Organ Playing (1912 ; price 4s. net) 
by Percy C. Buck. Though the work is intended for the beginner, it 
is assumed that the student has a knowledge of the elements of music 
and pianoforte playing. Starting with elementary manual and pedal 
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playing, the student is guided through a series of exercises until finally 
he is sufficiently equipped in technique to approach organ-music in 
general. The instructions preceding the exercises are clear and concise, 
and the work adequately fulfils its purpose as a teacher of organ 


playing. 
PORTUGAL. 


Jn Portugal (1912 ; Mr. John Lane ; price 7s. 6d. net) by Aubrey 
F. G. Bell, contains an excellent description of the character of the 
country and its people. In our schooldays we were taught to regard 
Portugal as akin to Spain, and this early association of ideas has been 
confirmed by the majority of guide-books which, to quote the author’s 
words, “‘ too often treat Portugal as a continuation, almost asa province 
of Spain.” Portugal, however, has an individuality quite distinct from 
that of its neighbour, and it is this individuality which is depicted by 
Mr. Bell in the present work. As one travels in thought with the 
author through Portugal one seems to imbibe the spirit of the country. 
History, legends, and customs, are intermingled with pure description, 
and make pleasant reading. 


SPIDERS. 


For a brief popular introduction, the volume in the “Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature” on Spiders by Cecil Warburton 
(1912, pott 8vo, 146 pp., Cambridge University Press, price 1s. net) is 
extraordinarily interesting. It is indeed one of the most interesting 
books on natural history that has appeared since the Peckham’s book on 
Wasps, but is, of course, not nearly so detailed as that remarkable 
work. The present little handbook describes merely the principal 
features of spider life in a series of chapters devoted to the broad family 
groups, and concludes with sections on the sound-producing and 
spinning apparatus of the spider. To the lay reader, this manual 
should reveal an easily accessible mine of interest, and plenty of scope 
for independent investigation. 


WATERLOO. 


The great battles of the world have a permanent interest to 
historians, sociologists, and students of human nature. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s /aterfoo, a volume in the “ British Battles” series (1912, 
pott 8vo, plans, 206 pp., Messrs. Stephen Swift & Co., Ltd, price 1s. 
net) combines these interests, particularly the first two. Mr. Belloc 
strongly believes in tracing all military events back to their political or 
social origins, and also in following them out to their political or 
social effects. This method, as readers of his little volume on the 
French Revolution will remember, adds greatly to the interest of history, 
and is much to be preferred for special periods to the method of merely 
recording and describing historical events without regard to their broad 
meaning. He has followed the same plan in the present handbook, 
and for the general reader the result is completely satisfactory. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


[Zhe following extracts are from the address delivered by Mr. W. 
Munro Mackenzik, the Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Library 
Association, at the fourth annual meeting of the Association at St. 
Andrews, on June rst.) 


HAD not been a week in America before I realised the power of 
the Public Library. Perhaps the strongest impression I gathered 
from my tour, from the pvint of view of the place of a library in 

the State, was that the American Public Library is one of the most 
powerful agencies at work in the solution of one of the greatest of 
American social problems—the transforming of the alien immigrant 
into an English speaking and intelligent American citizen, in the 
shortest space of time. Two things naturally mark the alien when he 
enters the States, his ignorance of the language and of democratic 
institutions. While close observation and imitation enable him to 
adjust himself in a measure to his new environment, it is the Public 
Library he and his children resort to for fuller knowledge of the 
language and democratic institutions. Many of the district libraries in 
America are almost wholly used by foreigners—in this quarter Jews, 
and in that Italians, in another part Slavs, and then Poles and so on. 
The children of the alien appear to make the Public Library their great 
resort after school hours, and they are always amenable to discipline. 
I asked Mr. Hill of the Brooklyn libraries which of these alien races 
showed the highest standard of reading and he said, “the Jews.” Then 
I asked, ‘Is it the long religious history of the Jew that has kept his 
mind so fresh and sane?” And he said, “ It is a very Scotch question, 
but the fact is the aim of the Jew in his reading is practical. He wants 
to settle down and get on, and he reads largely in technology and 
sociolozy.” All over the States I found great prominence given to the 
sociological section of the library. In British libraries travel books 
are next in popularity to novels, but in America, where so many of the 
people have previously been knocked from pillar to post, and know 
from bitter experience what wanderlust means, travel books are not in 
such very great demand as on this side. While generations of stay-at- 
homes think of romantic travel as an ideal life and love to read travel 
books, those races who have for generations been wanderers on the 
face of the earth think of settling down and making a home in one 
place as their ideal of life, and it is this I think which explains to some 
extent the great vogue of sociology with all its domestic and political 
branches in the American Libraries. 

When I reached New York the American Librarians happened to 

be in conference, and what struck me was the esprit de corps among 
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them, and the enthusiasm and deadly seriousness with which they took 
their calling. ‘The new Public Library of New York, situated on one 
of the most valuable sites of the city in Fifth Avenue, is a marble 
building in the Greek style, which in appearance beggars portraiture 
in sublimity. The building alone cost over a million pounds, but the 
American does not grudge anything for the Public Library. It is a 
vast building, but its scope of work is soon summarised. It has a great 
reference hall and library, with subsidiary subject libraries, one of 
which, of course, was sociology; a spacious lending department, a 
children’s library and reading room, great printing machine rooms, and 
an extensive bindery. It is considered the consummation of the most 
up-to-date ideas in Public Library work. These subject libraries were 
particularly interesting. Access to them was from the main reference 
hall, and specialists in the subjects were in charge to assist students. 
For sociology and technology two assistant professors from the 
universities had been drawn upon. The children’s library again was 
classified like an adult library, and graded to suit the ages of the 
children, and the furniture graded also to suit the sizes of the children. 
With this noble central institution were connected over sixty district 
libraries, all of which have been gifted by Mr. Carnegie. Many of 
these I saw and over twenty of the Brooklyn libraries, and they are now 
visualised in my mind as one, for they were one and all comprised of a 
lending department, a reference library, a children’s room and library, 
but no men’s general newspaper reading room. The men’s reading 
room in the American libraries has been usurped by the children. 
What all possessed, however, was an information desk, and a telephone 
was placed there, and enquiries from office, store or study, could be 
sent and the replies given. And this was a good idea, and worthy in 
my mind of wide adoption. 

After several days in New York and Brooklyn, I undertook a 
strenuous tour embracing Washington, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Niagara, 
Cleveland, Albany Springfield, Northampton, Holyoke, the Adironacks, 
Concord, Boston, Providence, and back to New York. Carlyle speaks 
somewhere of an Indian God, who, in his ecstatic enthusiasm, said he 
felt a fire in his vitals sufficient to burn up the sins of the whole world, 
and I could not resist the reflection that this itinerary mapped out for 
my accomplishment in three weeks by two enthusiastic American 
librarians was going to test the strength of my fiery enthusiasm to the 
uttermost. But armed with the good wishes of Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Cutter, and with introductions and all the paraphernalia of travel, 
I went valiantly forth, studying my itinerary on the way to Washington 
with alternate hope and apprehension. 

I should imagine the Library of Congress one of the show places 
of the United States. It is a superbly proportioned building, lavishly 
and ornately decorated. Dr. Putnam took me a tour round the library, 
but it was not until we were passing through a big hall in the rear of 
the building that I was roused to particular attention. The work 
going on here was upon the international card catalogue. Here every 
published book was catalogued under its author and reserved as an 
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author card catalogue. Any library could write for such copies of 
these cards as were required—the cost was nominal—and thus keep 
their catalogue up-to-date without incurring the expense of local printing. 
Here was one of the most outstanding results accruing to the standardis- 
ing of American library practice and appliances. Here was the great 
library of the country in its very methods linked up with, and a worker 
for and co-worker with the village library. 

At Pittsburgh, I went straight to Schenley Park, where the great 
Carnegie Institute of Art and Literature is situated. I had not been in 
the library portion half-an-hour before I realised that the typical American 
Public Library is shaped like the letter T turned upside down, a wide 
frontage with a wing sticking out at the back. In almost all of the 
public libraries that I saw in America, when the site allowed of it, 
turned out to be when you examined it of a shape like the letter 
mentioned. The Schenley Park Carnegie Library at Pittsburg must 
have had a great influence in library planning, for it is clearly shaped 
like the letter T, and though not an old library ante-dates a vast 
number of the libraries I saw. Here at Schenley Park is a fine 
technological library with an expert in charge, a section originated by 
and brought to a fine state of perfection by Mr. Craver, the librarian. 
Here also you find children’s work as thoroughly organized as in 
New York. Indeed Pittsburgh is a nursery for children’s librarians, 
and in every branch of library work it seemed to have had great 
influence over the United States. 

From Pittsburgh to Buffalo, Niagara, and Cleveland. At Buffalo, 
I was interested in the work of the library in the schools, and I visited 
one of the fublic schools of Buffalo. The method was simply a relay 
of books from the central library periodically, each teacher selecting 
fifty volumes. But Buffalo’s pioneer work for the children’s library is 
in their exhaustive labour in grading books to suit the various ages of 
children, experiment having taken up the major part of their work, and 
the lists the Buffalo Library circulate are most valuable. And I went to 
Cleveland and saw twenty-four libraries there, and it was as good as 
New York and Pittsburg, the same methods, the same keenness. 

Mr. Mackenzie then dealt with the libraries of Cleveland, Boston, 
Springfield, and Northampton. At Springfield and Boston he found 
the men’s reading room in practice and strongly upheld. In all the 
libraries the lending department method was open access. Where there 
was no general reading room all periodicals apart from newspapers were 
placed in the reference library. Everywhere there were information 
desks, and the telephone was the means of much useful work being 
done by the libraries. The function of the American Public Library 
was threefold —first, to help the student ; second, to help the general 
reader, and third, to help the business man. It did its utmost to all 
three classes. There was no vetoing of professional and business 
literature. Every interest, if it be good, was catered for so far as the 
funds of the library supplied. The aim of the libraries was to give 
people what they required, both as regards the literature on, and the 
periodicals of, their callings, and in all the general classes of literature 
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not to be censorious, save in regard to fiction of a doubtful moral tone. 
Hence the American citizen says he can find out what he wants at the 
Public Library, not only for himself in the way of business, but also for 
his children almost from the time they can walk, and he backs up the 
library, and the cause for it and the aims of it. And the American 
library is not misused by readers. No institution gets such response as 
a generously supplied library, and in America, the more generous the 
supply and the more liberal in respect of the kinds of books added, the 
higher the standard of reading. 


THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS : 
A SUGGESTION. 
By W. G. Hawkins, Fulham Public Libraries. 


E have heard in recent years a good deal about the Library 
Association Examinations, and we must admit that the 
scheme of to-day is certainly a great improvement upon the 

original one, but, in spite of this, I venture to suggest that there is still 
room for further improvement. 

In my opinion, the examinations should be brought into line with 
the schemes of other professions, and be graded, thereby making it 
impossible for candidates entering to pick and choose the order of the 
subjects, and at the same time ensuring that candidates are really fitted 
so far as ordinary elementary and general education goes, to sit for 
examinations. 

If the gradation of these examinations were instituted it would do 
away with the absurdity of a sub-librarian or a chief assistant with say 
ten or fifteen years’ good experience having to sit for exactly the same 
examination, and at the same time, as a junior assistant of less than 
twelve months’ training. Again, the result of previous examinations 
shows that the larger proportion of assistants take sections V. and VI. 
first, probably because they appear to be the easiest. I contend that 
assistants should be compelled to take first of all those subjects that are 
more essentially useful to the library, and part of their everyday duties, 
such as cataloguing and classification. 
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In some instances boys enter the profession at fifteen and 
sixteen years of age and within one year are permitted and 
encouraged to study such subjects as, Planning and Arrangement of 
Libraries, Library Finance, Committee Work, Legislation, Book 
Buying, Furniture and Fittings, &c., for examination, before they know 
what purposes a catalogue serves, how it is compiled, or even how to 
alphabetise correctly. If assistants began with cataloguing and classifi- 
cation, the library would benefit far more than by assistants being 
permitted, as at present, to first of all take up Library Organisation and 
Administration, which include many items which they never have to, and 
if they did, could not deal with properly. The consequence of this system 
is that after the examination is over they cannot turn their knowledge to 
account because these administrative details (which they have learnt 
generally through cramming as much of the text-books into their 
heads as possible) are only dealt with by the librarian and his chief 
assistant. Another reason why I maintain there is need for improve- 
ment in the scheme is because at present it is possible for a person to 
obtain certificates for these practical sections without having served in 
a library at all, which to my mind plainly shows that the examination is a 
test of the candidate’s study in theory only. Theory is all very well and 
necessary, but it is not of much use without practical experience. 

The Library Association is not placing a very high standard upon 
practical library administration by permitting these certificates to be 
obtained in this manner. 

Now, as a remedy for all this may I suggest a scheme which would 
prevent such things, and would, I firmly believe, at the same time tend 
to raise the standard of librarianship in the eyes of other professions 
and the public generally ; especially now that the Library Association 
has instituted a register which I suppose is intended to be a means for 
the protection of the profession. 

My scheme consists of the gradation of the sections as follows :— 
Firstly, the six sections to be divided into three groups: 1. Cataloguing 
and classification. 2. Library History, Organization and Administration. 
3. Literary History and Elements of practical Bibliography. 

Each of these sections would be divided into three examinations, 
viz., Preliminary, Intermediate and Final. 

The preliminary examination in each case would be writing, 
English grammar and composition, dictation, arithmetic, geography, 
history, general knowiedge, copying MS. or precis, and one of the 
following :—typewriting, stenography, French, German or Latin. 

All candidates would have to pass this preliminary examination 
unless they held the certificate granted by a recognised educational 
authority such as the College of Preceptors, Board of Education, 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, etc., or had at least three years’ experi- 
ence in an approved library. The preliminary being the same in each 
section, of course it would not be necessary to sit more than once. 

The intermediate in section 1 to be on the theory of cataloguing 
and classification, and the final to consist of the practical work in both 
subjects. 
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The intermediate for Section 2 to be upon the history of libraries, 
library legislation, museums and art galleries, committees and finance, 
book buying, etc., and the final, buildings and fittings, administration 
of chief departments, special departments, aids to readers, routine and 
staff, rules and regulations. 

Section 3 intermediate to include literary history (general), history 
of printing, paper, book illustration, authorship, publishing and book- 
selling, collation and description of book. The Final to embrace 
literary history (particular period) essentials of good book production, 
compilation of bibliographies, knowledge of reference books, book 
selection, preparation of a select bibliography of a topic. 

I have not set out all the minor subjects which go to make up the 
principal subjects mentioned above, but these can be obtained from 
the syllabus issued by the Library Association. 

From this scheme it will be seen that an assistant must have a 
sound elementary education before sitting for any of the examinations. 
The scheme is by no means perfect, but it is sufficient to form a basis 
for discussion out of which something good might evolve. Other 
people might group the subjects differently, but that is a detail which 
could easily be arranged. 

The chief points I wish to emphasize are that candidates should 
give a proof of general education, and that they should be compelled 
to take the sections in a certain order, and also that acquisition of the 
certificates for the practical subjects should not be possible without 
actual practice in library work. 

If this scheme were adopted it might possibly lessen the number 
of candidates entering, but, on the other hand, I believe there would 
be a better class of candidate ; and if such should prove to be the case, 
library committees may possibly be induced to offer better salaries for 
qualified and experienced assistants. At present it is very difficult, 
although not quite so difficult as it used to be, to get the average 
member of committee or the public to recognise that there is anything 
in the profession except the issuing of books. In their opinion, the 
main thing is taking in books and sending them out. A catalogue is 
looked upon as a mere list of books, and, as for classification, it puzzles 
them altogether. I once heard a member of a library committee 
remark that he thought it was ridiculous to separate books in series 
like the “Story of the Nations” and “ Westminster Series,” which 
remark plainly showed that he did not understand the use of a 
catalogue, nor the benefits of classification. 

These are the things we have to fight against, and by revising its 
examination scheme by division of the subjects into Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final Examinations, and so falling into line with 
such bodies as the Institution of Civil Engineers, Surveyors’ Institute, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, &c., and also incidentally helping 
to place library officials on the same level as those in other branches of 
the municipal service, the Library Association would be doing a good 
and useful work. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
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Eccles Public Libraries’ annual report for 1911-12 shows a consid- 
erable amount of progress during the year. ‘The regulations have been 
recast in a more liberal form, and many administrative details have been 
improved. A scheme has been placed before the committee providing 
for the extension of the library building. If this is accepted it will 
include much larger reference and reading rooms, as well as a much- 
needed children’s department, and a lecture hall. ‘There is not the 
slightest doubt that the progress of the Eccles Public Library fully 
justifies this extension. 

The Great Yarmouth Town Council seem to be indulging in a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. Last year they cut down the 
library rate from £1,590 to £1,450; and this year they have refused 
to allow the library to appropriate the fees received from visitors to the 
Tolhouse Dungeons, amounting to about #80. The result is that 
there is now an adverse balance on the year of £188, and practically 
no money is available for books. The use of the library has already 
decreased as an effect of this policy. The 26th annual report of the 
library contains a few interesting pictures of Yarmouth antiquities. 

According to the forty-second annual report of the Cleveland 
Public Library, an interesting illustrated document of 136 pages, the 
most notable event of the year was the opening of the Carnegie West 
Branch, which occupies a beautiful position in the centre of a public 
park. In connection with the opening of this branch, in addition to 
the ordinary ceremony a children’s opening on a separate day was held. 
Four programmes were presented at different hours, in order to give the 
children of all the public and parochial schools in the vicinity an 
opportunity to attend. The programmes consisted of music, story 
telling, and brief speeches. There is urgent need for a new large 
central library building. The following figures for the year give some 
idea of the work done: issues, 2,237,707 volumes ; readers, 131,126; 
number of agencies for distributing books, 239; stock, 417,945 volumes. 

Rochdale Public Libraries’ forty-first annual report contains some 
interesting particulars of work done during the year. ‘I'he re-organiza- 
tion of the lending libraries, has been proceeded with. ‘The method of 
issue has been changed from the ledger system to that of card charging, 
and the change has been of much advantage in facilitating the work of 
these departments, and has considerably quickened the issue of books. 

Additions to the lending library stock have been classified 
according to the “Subject classification,” which classification it is 
intended to adopt for the re-classifying of the whole of the lending 
libraries. 

According to the sixteenth report of the Bromley Public Library, 
the extension of the library building is now nearing completion. 
This extension, for which Dr. Carnegie has provided £ 4,000, includes 
a new reference library, a juvenile library, a special magazine room, an 
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enlarged lecture room, a new librarian’s office and staff room, and good 
storage space. 

A Fourth supplement to the Catalogue of the Taunton Public Library 
has been issued. It is compiled by Mr. A. E. Baker, the librarian, and 
is in dictionary form with occasional annotations. 


The 22nd Annual Report of the St Joseph (Missouri) Public 
Library is a rather unusual looking document. It is printed on drab 
paper, and is enlivened by a number of pen drawings of a half-humorous 
nature by Miss Olive Rush, the daughter of the librarian. The Library 
has been progressing well lately, and seems to be in a highly flourishing 
condition. But we cannot think that this has been brought about by 
the continual use of mottoes such as are liberally sprinkled throughout 
this report. Although, on second thoughts, we suppose that even 
a “twenty-minute culture club” (as Mr. E. L. Pearson has it) can be 
used as a stepping-stone to a slightly more extended course. We 
have to admit, moreover, that this report is—what many reports are 
not— interesting. 

Part I, for 1912, of A selected list of Books recommended by the 
Ontario Library Association for purchase, consists of “Selections from 
the books of 1g11.” It is a classified list (Dewey) with annotations 
where necessary, and must be very uselul to the librarians of Ontario. 
The quarterly parts of this Government publication are well worth 
getting. 

‘The General Report of the Bootle Free Library for 1911-12 
records considerable activity during the past year. The fortnightly 
deliveries of books to elementary schools have been commended by 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, as tollows :—‘ The amount of matter read 
or, in other words, the extent to which some of the older girls have 
been brought under the humanising influence of literature, especially 
poetry, is very considerable, and must be beneficial. Aided by a good 
supply of books in school, and by a well-managed public library, Bootle 
schools are in this respect well to the front.” For the sixth successive 
year, a striking display of holiday literature was exhibited in the entrance 
hall of the library. Of the 360 guide books openly exhibited, 307 
related to beauty spots in the British Isles, whilst the remaining 53 
treated of favoured continental resorts. By general consent, this 
display was regarded as the finest of the series, and attracted consider- 
able attention throughout the summer months. 


The Annual Report for 1911-12 of the Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
Public Libraries shows good progress. The total issues have increased. 
At the Seaforth Branch, it is hoped that “a larger Reading Room and 
the introduction of the safeguarded open access system into the 
Lending Department will surely increase the activity of this centre.” 
A successful course of lectures was held, and a feature of the year’s 
work was a series of visits to the library by students and others, at 
which Miss Fearnside, the librarian, briefly described the different 
departments of the library, the facilities offered in each, and the method 
of becoming members and users of the institution. 
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LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


[Zhe Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organisations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 
each month.| 


CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


HE Fifth Annual Excursion of the Guild was made to Worthing 
and Arundel, on Wednesday, July 3rd, the Croydon Public 
Libraries being closed, as customary, for the event. Worthing 

was reached at 8.45 am. A motor char-a-banc conveyed the members 
through beautiful country to Littlehampton and thence to Arundel. A 
rapid tour of the Park was made ere the party returned to Worthing for 
lunch. This was excellently served at Blackman’s Hotel, and at its 
conclusion, a vote of thanks to Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, the 
secretary, for his excellent arrangements was cordially passed on the 
proposition of Messrs. John Warner and Harry Dixon. The afternoon 
was spent in boating, bathing, and in other ways. At 5 p.m. the party 
joined the members of the L.A.A., who were entertained to tea by Miss 
Marion Frost, the librarian of Worthing. A ramble through the 
interesting exhibition of pictures at the Art Gallery, a glance at the 
methods of the Library under the direction of the staff, and a flying 
visit to the sea, concluded the stay in Worthing. Croydon was reached 


again at 9 p.m. 


FULHAM LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


HE above Guild has recently concluded a highly successful 
winter’s work. In addition to holding the usual Staff socials for 
purposes of recreation, the Guild has been divided into two 

sections for educational purposes. The junior section has held 
fortnightly meetings presided over by a senior assistant, at which 
various topics in connection with “Library Routine” have been 
discussed, whilst the seniors have held meetings to discuss points in 
connection with the working of the libraries. 

The season has also seen the establishment of a French class, and 
of the Fulham Libraries Staff Journal, which has just reached its sixth 
monthly number. With the passing of the examinations it has become 
possible for members to turn their attention to less serious pursuits, 
and tennis, swimming, and running are now the order of the day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


0 


THE ENQUIRY DESK: ITS USELESSNESS. 


Sir,—Having read Mr. Kirby’s paper in last month’s Library 
World (pp. 354-8), we quite failed to appreciate the value of, and the 
advantages claimed for the suggested Enquiry Desk and special Enquiry 
Assistants. 

Mr. Kirby says it is not enough to make an individual a member 
of the library, he must further be instructed in the use of the catalogue 
and the system of classification, etc. Certainly, we say, but is not this, 
and most of the other duties he would apportion to the enquiry 
assistant, the almost daily work of every member of the staff? To 
suggest that an assistant may be doing important work, as accessioning 
or cataloguing, does not justify his neglect to attend to the paramount 
duty of every assistant—to properly serve borrowers with books. An 
assistant should never be too busy to instruct a borrower in the use of 
the library. 

It seems to us doubtful, nowadays, whether any people, even the 
most timorous, go away from the library unsatisfied and with a book 
they do not want: however, perhaps a few cases do occur, but the 
Enquiry Desk would not alter this; these people would still be too 
timid to enquire at the desk. Would it not need more courage to walk 
up to the desk to ask a question than simply to make request to the 
assistant on entering the enclosure? People are now more familiar 
with the principles of the library. This argument of Mr. Kirby’s would 
have had greater force fifty years ago, before the public became so 
enlightened on the work of the library. 

If the desk was placed in the most conspicuous position we doubt 
whether more than a dozen people would use it in the course of a day, 
and if this was as we surmise, most of the time of the assistant would 
be wasted, for if he was employed on other work he might then appear 
too busy to be interrupted. 

On the matter of the Enquiry Assistant drawing up lists of books 
for purchase: is not the librarian in the better position to know the 
needs of the readers? Of course, it should be open to every member 
of the staff to make suggestions. 

In conclusion, if a library is systematically managed; if each 
assistant is courteous and well instructed in his work—at least as well 
qualified as the suggested Enquiry Assistant ; and if a notice is hung in 
a prominent position, pointing out that each member of the staff is at 
all times willing to assist readers in their endeavours to find a desired 
book or piece of information, it appears to us nothing more would be 
needed. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. P. BROADHURST. 
Public Library, Stockport. 
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Library Classification 
and Cataloguing 


By 
James Duff Brown, Borough Librarian, Islington 


26Ipp. + xiii. Illustrated. Royal Bound in cloth 


This modern text-book deals with classification from the 
standpoint of theory, its application to science and to 
books, and has a special chapter on the relations between 
classification and cataloguing their resemblance 


By permission of the Library Association, the Anglo 
American Cataloguing Code is given in digest form, and 
facsimiles of some of the world’s best catalogues, bulletins, 
Xc., are also inserted, together with valuable notes and 
illustrations of the various mechanical methods of display 


There is also a valuable series of appendices giving the 
Latin and other names of printing centres, as well as 
bibliographies connected with the subjects generally 


This is the only complete hand-book now in existence 
and will be found useful by librarians, merchants and 
others who have to prepare Catalogues or to classify 
other articles as well as books 
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_ LIBRACO Limited, 62, Cannon Street, LONDON 


The NEW VOLUME 
THE LIBRARY WORLD 
Cemmences with This Issue 


Arrangements have heen diate for the contelbution 
of important and ‘inféresting articles by 
librarians and workers. The Library Wearld 
will continue to be ‘the siest informative, 
independent aad op-to-dste magazine dealing all 
phases of librarianship. The Subscription Rates are 
given on page ii, Sad everyone wishing to Keep im 
touch with modefn “work should fi the 
form and forward it to 


The Manager, 
The tibrary Weric, 
47, Hartham 
LONDON, Ne 


TO_ADVERTISERS 


The Library World haa ‘the extensive 
of any library magazine published in the british and 


every copy that is circulated is pata” 
for by _ the subseriber receiving’ 


t reaches librarians and bédkbuyers io olf Kinds of 
libraries, not only in the Beffish [siends bet 
countries a@bros 


There is no waste circulation 


For Advertising Terms apply: The Manager, 
The Library World, 47, Hartham Road, London, 


— When writing Advertisers The Libary Werte” 
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A RECORD OF MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Subscribers who wish to complete their sets of 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


(The Independent Library Magazine) 


should do so at once, as a number of the volumes are 
rapidly becoming out of print. The prices of several of 
the volumes will have to be still further raised immediately 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. LETTERED IN GOLD. 
Bound. Unbound. 


Vol. I. 1898-1899 Op. o.p. 
1899-1900 (nearlyo.p.) op. 
» 1900-1901 (nearlyo.p.) 6/- 
» BY. 1901-1902 o.p. Op. 
o 1902-1903 6- 46 
1903-1904 6/- 46 
» wil, 1904-1905 (nearlyop.) 6/- op. 
» WII. 1905-1906 6- 46 
» IX, 1906-1907 6- 46 
» 1907-1908 6/- 46 
» am 1908-1909 (nearlyo.p.) 6/- 4/6 
» 1909-1910 46 
» XIll. 1910-1911 4/6 


Indexes bound in with all volumes. 


The New Volume commences with July. 
Issued Monthly, 6d. net. 
Annual: ubscription, 7/0 post free. 


Specimen Copy sent post free on Application. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Printed by Wittiam Brown & Co., Ltd., 36-42, Bt. Mary Axe, 


London, E.C., and Published Ly 
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